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Ittle or nothing needs more be ſaid 
| to recommend theſe inſuing Sheets 
to the Judicions or the Curious, 

beſides acquainting thee that the 
Author of theſe Direions was the Tranſ: 
lator of Religio Medici ito Latin 3 and 
by being ſo, hath given an undeniable 
evidence of his skill and maſtery in both 
Languages : It was not thought decent 
to the memory of that Great Man, eſpe- 
cially ſome time ſince dead, to place, his 
Name without either his leave or yo 
ledge, before ſo ſmall a tra#;, which was 
deſigned by him for nothing but private 
diredions to his own Pupils abote twenty 
gears agoe 3 but was tranſcrib'd by as ma- 
ny as had heard of it, or could procure 
it : And had it not fallen into the hands 
of ax Ingenious and Learned Perſon , 
who had more Charity fow-the Publique, 
than to ſuffer ſuch judicz0us and accurate 
7-1 Di- 


The Preface. 


Dire@Tions to remain concealed in a few 


private hands, it had been ina ſhort time 
loſt for ever. This manner of writing 
x plain and familiar, condeſcending to 
the neaneſt capacity, but the ſubje@ mat- 
ter f it weighty and judicious, and ſome 
of the Obſervations are unuſual and pecu- 
liar. After the firſt difficulties of Gram- 
mar are conquered , you will not eaſily 
meet with a better Guide through the beſt 
Authors of the purer Latin Age; nor a 
better DireJor to imitate as well ax un- 
ſtand them. The publique and famous 
Schools amongſt us, where the Learned 
Languages are moſt exaitly taught, and 
without all Pedantry, will find the deſign 
of this to be manly, and ſo moſt agree- 
able with their own: Nor will it be below 
the careful peruſal of the younger Students 
in the Qniverſities, If it may be of uſe 
to any in publique or private, it hath ob- 
tained its end; rf not, there will be but 
little money miſpent in the purchaſe, and 
leſs time inthe peruſal. 
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SOME 


DIRECTIONS 


FOR THE 


BeTrTEerR LEARNING 


OF THE 


Latine Tongue, 


Preceptor. Diſcipulus. 
Dif. IR, you have often exhorted me, 
and urged me to take pains to 
make my felt a good Latiniſt, I 
defire that you would ſet me in 
a way for the attainment thereof, 
and I my ſelf ( God willing )-ſhall employ my 
beſt endeavours therein. 
P. I am very glad to hear you ſay fo, and on - 
my part nothing ſhall be wanting, which may 
eB. 34 turthee 


- [2] 
further your deſire, But firſt tell me what you 
mean by geod Latin, for there are not a few 
which ſpend much time in purſuit of it, and yet 
never know what it is 3 like him that went into 
the Garden to look Celandine, and knew it not 
when he (aw it, 

D. Sir, I muſt needs acknowledge my ſelf to 
be one of that number, for one while I thought 
I made good Latine, when I could patch toge- 
ther a great many hard uncouth words, or un- 
uſual Phraſes, out of the moſt crabbed Authors 
into-Theams and Orations : another while ha- 
ving heard one that was eſteemed a very good 
Scholar ſay that ſuch Latine was pedantick, con- 
ceited and ridiculous, - and that that was the beſt 
Latine that was compoſed of ſuch Words and 
Phraſes as were found in the moſt approved Latine 


Authors, whereupon I ſet my felt to read Twlly, | 


Virgil, Seneca, &c, gathering out all the beſt 
Phrafes as I went along, yet I have ſince heard 
you ſay that one may do all this, and be far from 
a good Latiniſt. 

P; I can ecafily excuſe your ignorance in that 
particular, having known many, and they not 
highly graduated in the Univerkiy, as far to ſcek 
in this particular, as you are, if not farther. I 


« _ — 


* ſhall by and by inform you what you are to | 
underſtand by good Latine, in the mean time | 
though you do not know what good Latine 1s, | 


yet I ſuppole you know what Latine is. 


D. Sir, 


[3] 

D. Sir, I think there are few Scholars but they 
know that. 

P, Not fo few Scholars as you imagine, I do 
not doubt but that you are better inſtructed, and 
more ingenious than to be ignorant, that it is a 
Language, and that Language which was uſed 
in Ttaly ſome Ages ago, as Italian is now uſcd 
there, or as Spaniſh is now uſed in Spain, French 
in France, Engliſh in England. 

D. Sir, ſo I conceive it to be, though indeed 
I can yet remember the time when I looked 
upon Latine as nothing elſe but a Book full of 
hard words, to be cenſtrued, declined and con- 
jugated, with Rules given for them out of the 
Grammar, not knowing any other end or uſe 
in them, 

P. Anſwer your felf that there are not a few 


' in the world which never raiſe their Learning or 


—_—— 


Underſtanding ſo high as to caſt off that Notion 


which you had then of it, I could name one to 


; you whois Malter of Arts, and beneticed in the 


Country, who (I having occaſionally ſaid, that 
Tully was happy that learned Latin at his Mo- 
thers breaſt, not needing to ſpend eight or nine 
years at the Grammar-School for it, as we ordi- 


; narily do) replied {criouſly that he conceived 


| whole Towns a 


Tally learned as we do, and that it was never 


{ vulgarly ſpoken as we ſpeak Engliſh. I could 


| name you another who was of far greater filand- 


iftg, and a far _ Divine, one that leads 


ter him by the cars, as Orpheus 
B 2 did 


[4] 


did Trees and Stocks : who when I told him 
upon his demanding of it, that they had not the 
ſame Grammar in the Low-Comuntry Schools which 
we have in England, (aid ſurely then they did 
not uſe ſuch kind of Latine as we did. I could 
relate ſeveral paſſages of many others, to (hew 
you what ſtrange fancies ſome have of Latine, 
but I haſten to what I propounded, this is enough 
to let you ſee that I had ſome reaſon for it, when 
Tasked you what you underſtood by Latine,which 
you rightly conceive to be a Language as Englih 
ts, in times paſt, though not at the preſent, uſed 
in Ttaly, as Engliſh is in England. 

D. And that Latine is now changed into Ita- 
lian, now uſcd in Traly inſtead of it, as the old 
Saxon Language once uſed in England,is changed 
by degrees into this preſent Language we now 
have, fo that Saxon is as it were old Engliſh, and 
Latin old Italian. 

p. Right, well then, if Latine be a Language, 
then have you no better way to judge of the 
nature of it, and the manner how to learn it, 


_ 
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than by ſome other Language which you know 


already. 


D. Sir, I know no other but Engliſh, and a { 


little Greek, 
P. You deſire to know what good Latine is. 


D. Yes, Sir. 
P. Firſt then, do you know what good Engliſh 
is ? for if you know the one, you may (as I faid) 
judge of the other by it, 
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D. I ſuppoſe a man is faid to ſpeak good 
Engliſh when he can expreſs hini{clt in fignihcant 
words, good Language and exprethon. 

P. What do you call good Language ? 

D. When a man ules elegant words, and 
queint expreſſions, and writes good lines. 

P. If your Friend come to your Chamber and 
ſay, Sir, 1 would defire you to lend me your 
Virgil tor an hout or two, and I ſhall ſend it fafe 
back, whether doth he ſpeak good Engliſh or no? 

D. Yes, Sir, it were Engliſh good cnough, 
but it is not ſuch as we uſually call good Engliſh, 
when we ſay a man ſpeaks good Engliſh or ſo. 

P, You perhaps would count it better Engliſh, 
if he come unto you, and ſay unto you, Moft 
eſteemed and worthy Sir, I come here an humble 
Suiter to your courteous ingenuity, that you 
would be pleaſed to accommodate me with the 
ingenious Works of incomparable Virgil, but 
, 6 fo long as till Phxbus have travelled two 
hours forward to his evening repoſe, after which 
pcriod of time it (hall have a ſpecdy and a fate 
return to your felt again. 

D. Sir, this is ſach as I mean, but if my friend 
ſhould uſe ſuch language to me upon this occaſion, 
I ſhould rather laugh at his ſimplicity than com- 
mend his good Exglifp. 

. P. What, becauſe he uſeth it upon this occa- 

10Nn, . 
D. I, Sir, I ſuppoſe the former would be a great 
deal better Englyh upon this or the like occation. 
B 3 P. So 


[5] 

P. So then, you grant the other to be good 
Engliſh in this place, though it be but plain and 
homely. 

D. The better becauſe it is plain. 

P. Flain Engliſh is good Engliſh then in its due 

lace. 
p D. I ſee it is, but what do they mean when 
they ſay ſuch a man or ſuch a man ſpeaks good 
Engliſh : or why ſhould one man be ſaid to ſpeak 
better Engliſh than another, ſeeing there is no 
body but can ſpeak as good as this ? 

P. If you take good Engliſh in your ſence that 
ſpeak ſo, you ſhould rather call it good Language 
than good Engliſh, for the one is. as good Engliſh 
as the other, but the one is not ſo good Language 
as the other, z. e. not ſo queint and elevated a 
ſtile, which queintneſs and lottineſs of ſtile is not 
proper in all places, as you have partly underſtood 
already, but either in a ſet Speech or written 
Book, ſeldom in a Letter, and ſeldomer in com- 
mon diſcourſe : but of this more hereafter, for ' 
the preſent it is enough, that you grant that the 
firſt plain Engliſh as you call it, is good Engliſh, 
and better than the other in its place, though 
not ſo elevated a ſiile. 

D. It is clear that it is fo. 

P. So then, he that writes or ſpeaks as good 
Latin as this is Engliſh, writes and ſpeaks good 
Latine, though never (o plain if in its due place. 

D. I am forced to grant it. 

P. Is this the aol Latine then which you de- 
fire to learn, ? D, That, 


C73 


D. That, Sir, I ſuppoſe I can do already in- 
different well with fuch plain and eafie Latine as 
that, my deſire is,how I may write queint,clegant 
Latine in lofty tile. 

P. Before you come to that I (ce I muſt rectifie 
your judgment concerning this plain cafie Latine, 
as you term it, which, howſoever it be plain, yet 
it is not fo cafie as you and many beſide you 
think it is, there are a great many who can make 
a ſhift ro make a Theam or Oration, or a Paper 
of Verſes in this kind of elegant Latine, who if 
they ſhould be put to tell a Story, or make a 
Dialogue, or hold a Diſcourſe, or any ſuch like 
matter, which requires a plain familiar ile, 
would be at a loſs in every clauſe. 

D. Sir, I cannot conceive how they that can 
write and ſpeak elegant and queint Latine, and 
Phraſe, ſhould be unable to.ſpeak plain ordinary 
Latine. 

P. I ſhall endeavour as well as I can to make 
you conceive it, and convince you that it is ſo. 
You muſt know that in an elegant ſtile there is a 
great latitude and variety of expreſſhon, ſo as 
when you have a word or Phraſe which you think 
is mean and bald, you can change it for another, 
and that for another, and vary the ſame con- 
ception if need be a hundred ſeveral ways, till 
you light upon an expreſſion which pleaſeth you, 
becauſe this kind of Latine chiefly depends upon 
the fancy and tropical expreſſions, which are 
infinite, In plain and familiar Latine it is not 

B + {o, 
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ſo, for in that there is but one, or at leaſt not 
many, and the certain and definite Phraſes, and 
forms of Specch for ſuch and ſuch occaſions , 
which if you do not uſe, you ſpeak improperly, 
and conſequently bad Language : as for example. 
If upon the former occaſion of borrowing, your 
Virgil, one (hould fay thus to you, my Friend, 
I do deſire you that you ſhall lend to me the 
Works of Virgil, to one or two hours, and I will 
give it unhurt to you again. Were this good 
Engliſh, or not ? 

D. Certainly it is not. 

P. Why, what is the reaſon ? The words are 
all good Engliſh words, they are joined together 
grammatically, and in their right fignihication 3 
what is the reaſon that they are not good Engliſh? 

D. Sir, I can give no other reaſon, but that it 
is not proper and uſual to ſpeak (o. 

P. But ſuppoſe a Forrcigner as a Frenchman, or 
Ttalian were learning Engliſh, how ſhall he know 
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that it isnot proper, nor uſual to ſpeak ſo? or it le 


that it be not proper, how ſhall he know what is 
proper ? Not by his Grammar, for they are all 
grammatically ſet together, nor by his Dictio- 
nary, for that is the proper and uſual ſignification 
of the words. How ſhall he know how to ſpeak 
properly ? | 

D. Methinks he ſhould not evcr happen upon 
ſuch an uncouth expreſſion, but having conſulted 
his Grammar and Dictionary, ſhould without 
any more to do ſay, Sir, I would dcfire you to 
end, &c. . P, You 
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P. You think ſo,becauſc it is your own Mother 


+ Tongne, and you by long; uſe and cuſtom have 
| bcen ſo uſed to this, and no other Phraſe upon 
; this ſubje&, that all other ſeem uncouth to you, 


but to convince you that it is far otherwiſe than 


! you imagine, you muſt know that Language in 
{ itſelf (as I rold you even now when I ſpoke of a 


queint and elegant ſtile ) is in fome manner infi- 
nite, there being almoſt no fentence or form of 


' Speech which may not be changed an hundred 


ſeveral ways, all which ways in a queint and cle- 
gant ſtile are indifferent to be made uſe of, be- 
cauſe there none of them is uſed more than ano- 
ther, and the leſs they are uſcd the better : but 
in a plain familiar file which we are now {peak- 
ing of, is one, or ſome few of this large variety 
in uſe and propricty, and the reſt are never med- 
led with, ſeeming as uncouth and (ſtrange, as our 


| propoſed examples, which you fay you ſuppoſe 
| no man could happen upon. Tell me this, ſeeiug 


ſeeing ſome few of the ways are onely proper, 


becauſe they only are in uſe, the reſt remain un- 


couth and {trange, Do you think that all Nations 
' have made choice of the ſame forms, and ex- 


preſſons to be in common uſe, and agreed toge- 
ther which ſhould be rcjeed ? 

D. It were impoſſible that they ſhould, for how 
ſhould we that ſpeak Eng/i/h know what Phraſes 


;they have made choice of to be in common uſe 
iy France, Italy or Spain ? or what are the com-+ 


mon 


[10] 
mon Phraſes in German, Turkiſh, or Perſian Lan» 
guage, and as impoſſible would it be for them to * 
know what ours are, 

P. So that now you muſt confeſs that if one 

of any of theſe Nations ſhould come to learn our 
Language, and know the fignihcation of all © 
Engliſh words, yet he might fall upon as uncouth 
a Phraſe as that which I propounded, 

D. I am now convinced that he may, for how 
(hall he know that theſe are in uſe more than any }. 
other in our Language ? having one perhaps 
clear differing from ours in his own Language, 
and probably ours will ſeem as ſtrange to him as '" 
his does to us. 

P. No queſtion but it will. But this which ! ; 
you rightly apprchend, will be more clear by an * | 
inſtance or two. Suppoſe Latine were ſpoke in*+ j 
Italy, as once it was 3 here comes one of that | : 
Country into England, and Latine is the Lan-! : 
guage. He hath deſire upon occaſion to ſpeak the} 1 
ſame in effe, which we have already propound-} [ 
cd for an example. The manner of ſpeech in uſe! x 
in his Language for the purpoſe is this. Rogo te,! y 
Amice, mihi Virgilium tuum ad horam unam aut [ 
alteram utendum des & eum tibi reddam integrum.. d 
Which he will probably tranſlate into our Lan-! v 

E 
v 
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guage, knowing no other way to utter his mind 
in particular, ſo that he willcome to you and ſay. 
I intreat thee, my Friend, that thou mailt give to 
me to be uſcd thy Virgil, to one hour or another,; tl 


and I ſhall render him to you entire, V; 
D. I 


Lan» 


m to 
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D. I cannot indeed well conceive how he 
ſhould ſpeak any otherwiſe, being ignorant of 


| our uſual manner of (ſpeech in this particular 3 


' one © but ſurely we ſhould count it very ſtrange Engliſh. 
| our P. If a Frenchman ſhould come, he would have 
f all * ſome other kind, which yet would differ as much 
outh | from our Engliſh, and ſeem as tirange, the ſame 


how 


1 any - 


rhaps 
uage, 
Im as 


you may underltand of an Italian, of a Spaniard, 
of a Dutchman, or any other whatſoever, all 
would be differcnt, and all uncouth. A Frenchman 
would ſay, My Maſter, I pray you of lending me 
your Virgil tor an hour or two, &c. A Dutchmen 


'would ſay, Do me though ( amabo ) your Virgil 
an hour, two, three, and I will give you it back 
which ! again unhurt. Then ſce how theſe differ both 
by an | from one another, and you need not think there 
zke in + is leſs variety in the reſt. The ſame variety will 
{ that | appear in any other phraſe, If a Latiniſt ſhould 
Lan-! ask you how you do, 4. e, ſalute you at the firſt 
ik the} meeting, he would ſay, according to his own 
ound-} Diale&, Salve Amice, Be ſafe Friend. A French- 
in uſe! man would ſay, Good day, my Maſter, how do 
ogo te,; you bear your felt? An Italian, How ſtands your 
m aut} Lord(hip ? or how ſtand you? A Dutchman, Good 
egrum.' day my Maſter, how goes it with your health ? 


r Lan-! whereas they mult ſay, if they would ſpeak good 


mind 
id ſay. 
ZIve tO 
10ther, 


Engliſh, How do you do Sir, I am glad to ſee you 
well for the other are their familiar expreſhons, 
and this is ours. By what I have ſaid you ſce that 
the ſame thing may be expreſſed with inhnite 
variety, and that ſome few of thoſe ways are 

uſed 


: [ 12] 
uſed in a Language, and all the reſt are obſolete * 
and uncouth. So that to the perfe&t knowledge 
of a Language is required ( beſides the ſignitica- | 
tion of the words, and the grammatical joining } 
them together ) that you acquaint your ſelf with ? 
the uſe and cuſtome of a Language, by obſerving 9 
what manner of Phraſes and Forms of Speech 1 
are uſed in it, upon ſuch occaſions and in ſuch } 
ſubjects, which is the buſineſs, the greateſt labour | * 
that belongs toa Language. This propriety and * | 
uſe of ſuch and ſuch Phraſes, is called the Idiom * 
or Propriety of a Tongue, and ſuch manner of | | 
uſual Phraſes and Expreſſions are called Idiotifms, } ' 
and he that hath attained to that perfection in \ © 
any Tongue, that he can uſe theſe in their due | « 
places, without uncouth and unuſual Phraſes, is ! © 
faid to ſpeak pure, i.e. properly, or as we fay, | ! 
for example, good Engliſh, good Latine, good } * 
French, or the like. And now having told you ; 
what good Latine is, it remains that according | 
to your delire I give you ſome directions for the 
attaining, of it. 

D. I perceive that I have a greater buſineſs in 
hand than I dreamed of, for the attainment of 
Latine. I thought that now bcing an indifferent? 
Grammarian, and able (as I ſuppoſed hitherto); © 
to make a picce of ordinary Latine indifferent 
well, I had not wanted much of a perfe& Latinift,* ? 
but now I ſee plainly that there is-yet ſuch a task | k 
for me bchind, before 1 can arrive ever to write | P 
good plain ordinary Latine, that I am ready to! * 
deſpair of attaining to it. P, 


| 
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P. Why ſhould you fay ſo? 
D. Why Sir? Becauſc I {te as you have con- 
fica- | vinced me that every Language, and particularly 
ning | Letine,hath for every particular occafion and con- 
with 1 ception, a peculiar phraſe, and idiom different ta 
ving } all ours 3 all which to obſerve and be acquainted 
xeech } with, conſidering the multitude and multiplicity 
ſach © of accafions, ſubjects, and conceptions that will 
bour © Occur, mult needs be too long a task to be per- 
rand © formed in any reaſonable time, or pains. 
liom * PÞ- If that be all, take a good heart; do but 
er of | fake along with you a conſideration or two, 
iſms, } Which I ſhall give you, and you will confeſs the 
nm in © difficulty is not ſo great as you imagine it to be 
* due | at the hiſt Gght. Firſt then, you mutt know that 
6 is | 4 great part of this long task which you fo fear, 
Gay. | is overalready : you have with your firſt Rudi- 
good { ments, taken ina great many of theſe Idiotiſms, 
in learning your Grammar and other School Au- 
ding, thors z and for what is {till-bchind, aſſure your 
r the | felt; that one quarter of a year well imploy'd in- 
the way which I ſhall ſet you, will diſpatch (6 
{ much of it, that the remainder will be delight- 
| ſome, and ſuch as may be purſued with Ire nl 
! Again, you muſt know that very few do ever at- 
erto) tain to ſuch an exaneſs, no not in thcix own 
| Mother-tongue, as to be acquainted with the ſe- 
tiniſt | veral Idiotiſms thereof; but as he is beſt which 


olete © 
edge 


2 task 9” 
write | perfcCtion in a Language, who knows fo much 


ly to\ © he can expreſs himiclf in proper phraſe, ac 
P.1 leaſt 


[14] 
leaſt in ſome meaſure, upon any ſubject whatſo- 
ever : not(I ay) as though any one could know ' 
them all, for there are many times ſeveral ex- 
preſſion, not a few. and all proper and uſual for 
the ſame thing 3 all which you will nog ſtand in ? 
need of, but only one or two of the choicelt and | 
moſt receiv'd. | 

D. What Books will you have me to read, to | | 
obſerve thoſe Idiotiſms out of ? 

P. That was the next thing which I intended 
to inſtru you in 3 you have already ſeen that 
good Language and good Latine are ſeveral | 
things. 

D. I have fo, and conceive that I muſt firſt © | 
learn to make good Latine, and then good Lan- | 
guage, or elegant Latine, 

P. That muſt undoubtedly be the way, and 
here it isclear, that in common Schools they go | 
prepoſterouſly to work, that make Latine rſt, or 
atleaſt their chiefelt exerciſes; for their Scholars }* 
Theams and Verſes, which require elegancy as 
well as propriety ; whereas they ſhould at firſt { 
exerciſc them wellin a plain and proper ſtile, by '£ 
making Epiſtles or Dialogues, or tel/ing of Sto-\! 
ries and making Relations, by which they might '* 
learn to ſpeak purely and properly upon every 
ſubje& z tor when they can do that, elegancy of }* 
ſpeech will come of it felt, being a ching that de- S 
pends upon fancy and invention 3 tor by this þ- 
prepoſterous courle of theirs, it comes to pals, ?* 
that if you put one of thoſe who have been? 

taught 
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eſo. ' taught after this method, to make a Theam or a 
| Speech, they will bring you a piece of ſtuff, 


po patcht up of ſeveral expreſſhons, ſcrap'd together 
11 for | 9ut of Poets and Orators, which, if every Bird 
1d in | had its own feather, would have nothing left, 
ji” } but here and there a bald Angliciſm 3 and if 


| you put them to write an Epitile of any familiar 
1 | matter, or make a relation of ſome occaſional ſub- 
> 2 xc, you will quickly (ee how far they are from 
4 | good Latiniſtsz for there you ſhall have nothing 
| of them but Engliſh phraſcs in Latine words, un- 
| leſs they can bring in ever and anon one of their 
| Oratorical or Poctical expreſſions, which is ve- 
q Gr | Ty incongruous tothe matter. =» 
Lan- 4, D- 1 muſt needs confeſs that it is as you ſay, 
but would you not have Scholars taught to write 
| and | flegant Latine as well as proper. ; 
iey 20 | P., Remember to ask me of that again by and 
&. or | By» 1 will firſt diſpatch what I am in hand with- 
h 6 a. all, about plain and proper Latine, which I fay 
N_ muſt firlt be learn'd, before you learn elegancy of 
+ Gal ſpeech. If you were to teach one of thele Stran- 
le, by 18" (which I mentioned) Engliſh, weuld you 
f Sto- {f1!t teach him to write [trong lines, as we call 
might (them, before he could uſe proper expreſſions ? 
D. Mcthinks that is as if one ſhould go about 


ever | 
| \ito teach a Child todance bctore you teach it to 
ncy OL ? 


_ BO. 
o = ' P. A Muſician muſt firſt learn Plain ſong be- 


» pals fore he come to Diviſion and Diſcant. ALimner 
- been 39ſt firſt learn to draw before he learn to paint - 
an 


-nde 
that 
everal 


taught 
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and a Linguiſt muſt firſt learn to ſpeak in uſual 
and proper phraſe, before he come to a queint 
ſtile, and ſtrong lines z but I promiſed to tell you 
what Authors muſt be read for gaining this pro- 
pricty of phraſe which muſt firſt be aimed at. 

D. ISir, I pray doo. | 

P. They firſt then in this kind are all Tzllys 
works, except his Orations. : 

D. May I read -any of the other works indiffe- 
rently ? | 

P. No, there muſt be choice uſed in them I 
too his Epiltles are the plaincſi, and are moſt fit F! 
for this purpoſe, containing in them all manner 
of ſubjects incident, and conliſting of a plain and 
familiar ſtile, ſuch as we uſe in common diſcourſe, 
The other, as his Offices, De ſenefnte, de amicitia, } 
de natura Deorum, de finibus, de oratore, Tuſcul. F 

weſtions, do now and then riſe above a quotidian 
ſtile, which is calily diſcernable : Among theſe 
you may chuſe out ſuch ſubjes as youdehire moſt 
to benefit your ſelf in; as for example, If you de-F 
fire to be well furniſh'd with expreſhons for Diſ- 
putations, which is a thing very neceſſary and F! 
commendable, take his Txſcxlan Queltions , 
where he brings in meer diſputing Dialoguewiſe, 
and (0 in other ſubjects. D 

D. Pray Sir, why do you except his Orations ? 
for none are more uſually read in Schools than 
they. 

P. The Orations are of a quaint and loftyf 
ſtile, and yet not to be medled with, till you haves 
madc; 
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thade good progreſs in the firſt kind of Latine ; 
and whoſoever would have their Scholars lean 
Latin out of them ſooner, & indeed before they 
Dro. $Þe better grounded than they uſually are in com- 
PI” mon Grarnmar Schools, will never make good 
G Latiniſts, | 

D, You have already given me convincing 
reaſons for. that : What other Books do you com- 
Jiffe. 4nd belides Tully ? 

P. Tully alone were almoſt ſufficient, being fo 
them [large and full of -variety tor all manner of ſub. 
oft fit <5 + But yet for diverſity, and to ſupply what 
is wanting in him for common ordinary talk, 
erence, or Eraſmus his Colloquies, the firlt eſpe- 
cially tor all mater of familiar diſcourſe ; the 
latter both for telling of Stories and Relations - 
and for diſcourſe, which todo well, is one of the 
oft dithcult things in a Language. To theſe, it 
ould not be amiſs to add a Book or two of 
» moſt {<#/ar5 Commentaries, which will tit you with 
ou de-P!! propriety of ſpeech concerning Souldiery, 
xr Dif. (Wars, deſcriptions of Countreys, and other terms 
of Hiſtory, which you will ſcarce tind ſo conve- 
iently in any other : For as he calls his Book a 
ommentary, that is, a Journal or ſhort relation 
vt paſlages 3 ſo he is content to make a bare re- 
>Iation of the carriage and managery of his own 

ar, with feveral, other Occurrences, without 
any quaintneſs of Phraſe, or flouriſhes of Rheto- 
1 lofty ick, the only impediment of learning a Lan- 
21 haveÞ"a8c 
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D. You have told me what Books I muſt read, © 
I would now deſire you to give me ſome rules for * 
the profitable reading of them. | 

P. That I ſhall ſcarce need to do, it you have ? 
well obſerved what I have already told you con- } 
cerning, the nature and propriety of a Language 3 ? 
it will be neceſſary in this readjng of Authors, for ? 
the better obſerving the Idiom of every ſentence ? 
and form of ſpeech, to turn it into Engliſh as you 2 
go along, comparing it with the idiom of your ] 
own Language, and noting their difference down # 
in a Paper-book for that purpoſe, as oft as you 
meet with any thing obſervable, that is, with 
any thing you did not know before, or which you # 
might have failed in, had' you been to make that. 
into Latine, without the knowledge of that Latin 
Idiotiſme 3 as for example, read me any Sentence 
out of your Terence. 

D, Where (fall I read? | 

P. Any where; read the beginning of the! 
ſecond Act, and the third Scene of Andria. 7 

D. Quid igitur fibi vult pater ? cur ſimulat ? 
ego dicam tibi. 

P. Quid igitur fibi vult pater ? How will you 
Engliſhthat ? 

D. what *is my Father's meaning? or what 
doth my Father intend ? 

P. Suppoſe you had had this Engliſh to have 
put into Latine? how would you have done 
"? 
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D. I believe ſcarce as it is here; ifT had not 
known otherwiſe the Latine phraſe before, I 
ſhould have ſaid perhaps,, Qnenam eft intentio 
patris ? or fo. 

P. It isnot improbable you would 3 take then 
your Paper-book and write down, Did igitur: 
What means he then? adding to it ſuch a cauti- 


! on as this when it isneedful, not tum, not quenam 
| oft intentioejus But of this kind of exerciſe I ſhall 
* give youa large example apart hereafter, out of 
{ which you will better underſtand the nature of it 


than by any precepts. 

D. But methinks Sir, that it ſhould be an infi- 
nite and endlefs task, to go through a Book on 
this faſhion ; for I ſhall probably find ſome diffe- 
rence in the Idiom , and conſequently ſomthing 
to obſerve, and to ſet down almoſt in every 
clauſe ; nay, when I find no difference, as in this 
which follows here, Ego dicam tibi, 1 ſuppole it 
would not be amiſs to fet that down, that I might 
know in this, or ſuch an Idiotiſme, there is no 
difference between us and Latine. 

P. It were good to do indeed as you lay ; but 
for the endleineſs of the task, it isno Tye, fo as 
you imagine at the firſt apprehenhion. Remems- 
ber what I have already told you, that you know 
many of thoſe Idiotiſmes already, that no man 
knows them all, neither are they all neceſſary to 
be known and affure your felt, had you but 
gone through one Comedy in Terence thus, with 
a Colloguic or two in Eraſmus, and half _— 

GC 2 0 
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of Tullys, you were in a manner already a La- 
tiniſt, 

D. If that were 4o, it would be a great en- 
couragement to me. 

P. Though as a Learner you are bound to be- 
lieve your Teacher, in what faculty ſoever it be, 
and therefpre it. ſhould be enough to you that I 
ſay ſo: Yet the better to convince you of it, 
know, Firſt, that by that time you have done fo 
much, you will have got moſt of the moſt uſual 
Phraſes, and common Idiotiſms. ſo that the re- 
mainder will lye thin, here and there ſcattered, 
which to glean up, will be no toyl, buta delight. 
Again , know that before you have done thus 
much, you ſhall begin to meet with the ſame 
Idiotiſme again, and again, as alſo with varicty 
of them tor the ſame thing, which to obſerve and 
compare together , you will find delight{ome, 
And laſtly, in the Idiom of the Language, which 
when you once come to, you will tind ſuch ade- 
light in, that it will draw you on with the great- 
clt pleaſure imaginable, and never let you reſt till 
you have tully attained it. Take this from me 
as a ſecret which I have proved by experience, 
in the learning of hve {cveral Languages: It iz no 
greaterdclight to read the molt delightful Story, 
or the molt pleaſant Romance, than to read any 
thing in a Language , which you once got the 


” Idiomof; without which, as you ſhall never fully 


and pericly underſtand the matter of which 
the Book treats, ſo ſhall you never have any relliſh, 


vor 
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or take any delight in the reading of it 3 and ifin 
this particular you ſhould not believe me, or think 
it my peculiar Genious to take ſuch delight in it, 
hear what Vigerius that exa&t Grecian ſays, tothe 
ſame purpoſe in his Epiſtle to his Greek Idiotiſmes, 
Ita enim ſe res habet ((aith he) »t nonnullo quogue 
dicendi uſa dicimus, lingne omni Greceque preſertim 
ſuns quidam eft ac ſingularis genius, &: certis quaſi fore 
mulis alligens, quam ſimul ac deprehendere caperis 
ames continuo, nec- ante perſequi deſinas quam aſſe- 


1 quaris idem, nifite afflaverit fruſtra ſuades, nec minus 


inani quam moleſto labore jaftoris neceſſe eft. For 
thus it is (fays he) as by ſome experience in teach- 


Ling I have found 3 every Language, but eſpecially 
3 the Greek, hath a certain peculiar ſtream or ge- 
Inius reſtrained within certain Phraſes or forms of ; 


ſpeech, which as ſoon as you get hold of, you 
preſently fall in love-with, and never give over 
till you have attain'd it 3 and if you do not come 
to get ataſte of this , you will afſuredly loſe your 
labour, and your pains will be as fruitleſs and 
toylfome, So hez whoſe teſtimony (as I ſay) I 
can approve by experience. But add further; 
though reaſon ſhould not inforce yeu to believe 
this, yet, that I as your inſtructor, have authority 
to enjoyn you to believe that it is not ſodifhcult 
and ſo tediousz thing (if you ſet your ſelt about 
it in a right way) as you perhaps think it is to 
learn a Language, and as indeed we uſually make 
it here in England to learn Latine 3 you ſhall have 


| one that is any thing Studious, learn both to 


C3 ſpeak 


ad 
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ſpeak and write perfet French or Italiaz, and the | 

nounciation in two years time, or leſs, which © 
Languages do, notwithſtanding, require little leſs | 
pains, either Grammar or Idiom than Latine, be- 
{ides the difficulty in pronounciation, which in | 
Latine you are not much troubled with. In the ? 
Low-Countreys, you ſhall have a Lad nl Fob 


of 15. or 16. years old, ſpeak Latine and French 

both , and both very well, and in propricty. 

Nay, I met with one not much above the ſame © 

Age, who ſpoke both Latine, Spaniſh, Iralian, | 
and High-dutch , beſides Flemiſh and French, * 

which were both in a manner his Native tongues, | 
being Born in the Borders of France and Flanders 3} 
and in any of thoſe he would maintain any ordi- | 
nary diſcourſe, without any remarkable impro- | 
priety of Speech : And what ſhould be the reaſon 
then that Latine amongſt us at ſeven, eight, nay! 
ten or twelve years ſhould be fo diffcultly attain'd' 
to, and- that without any great perfe&tion too, | 
but that we are out of the way and the method ? 

D. It is very probable. 

P. Theconſideration of this did at fiſt clearly 
convince me, though I knew it in a confuſed 3 
manner before, that we ought to go the ſame } 
way to work in learning of Latine, which they * 
do both in learning that and other Languages. 

4 Pray Sir what way do ye go? 

P. Why after {ome few Grammir grounds, | 
which are as ſhort, and yet as exact too as may 
be, they come to this obſervation of the proptie- 
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ty and Idiom, and never meddle with any quaint- 
neſs of ſiyle,till that be in ſome meaſure attain'd 3 
and to this purpoſe, both their ordinary exerciſe, 
both there and in France, are only ſuch as require 
a plain and familiar ſtyle ; to wit, writing, of Let- 
ters, & making of Dialogues,& Relations of ordi- 
nary paſſages, as Going abroad, Buying & Selling, 
and the like z Verſes and Orations being only 
proper to the two laſt years in the Grammar- 
School, & that in ſeveral Forms, & with ſeveral 
Maſters 3 for there every Form hath a ſeveral Ma- 
fier belonging to it, and they are commonly 
ſeven in number, in every of which, Boys make 
their ſtay according to their proficiency : The 
firſt four years they commonly imploy to make 
them Latiniſts, the next in Humanity (as they 
call it) that is Hittory, Mythology, and the like 3 
the ſixth in Oratory and Poetry , and in the two 
next after, which they continue alſo in the ſame 
School, they go through all Philoſophy as far as 
our Batchelors of Art in the Univerlity , for this 
is allo taught in their publick Schools 3 and then 
after that, ſuch as have a mind to Study Law, 
Divinity, Phylick, or the Jike faculty, go to the 
Univerſity for it. : 

D, So that it ſeems in cight years ſpace, after 
they can well Write and Read , they are madein 
their ordinary Schools as good Scholars as our 
Batchelors of Arts. > 


P. They are ſo, and many often in leſs time, if 


"they be capacious-and diligent. 


C4 D. Ca- 


D. Capacity and diligence muſt needs be 
things of no ſmall importance, and therefore I 
ſuppoſe, it Boys, who are generally averſe from 
Learning, and will commonly learn no more than 
they needs muſt, are yet ordinarily brought to be 
good Latiniſts in four years ſpace 3 one that 
would ſet himſelf about it with ſtudy and car- 
neſtneſs, would doas much in one year or two at 
themoſt. 

P. Noqueſtion but he might: I knew a Boy 


once, and one not of the largelt capacity neither, | 


thathaving been taught to Write and Read, and 
having learn'd his Accidence, with ſome part of 


Propria que maribus, gave over School at ten years 


of Age tar the ſpace of five years his Parents be- 
ing but of mean eſtate, and intending nothing 
leſs than to make him a Schollar 3 to which not- 
withſtanding he having a deſire, got his Friends 
o Icthim go to School again, when he was about 
15 years of age; after which, in a ycarand a 


halfs time, hc learnt both Greek, and Latine, and | 


went to the Univerlity , though perhaps not ſo 
well grounded as he ought to have been, but I 
am fure as well as moſt go out of Country- 
Schools, and had he been ct in a right way, 
might probably with the ſame pains have at- 


—— to greater perfection in the ſame time, 


ough Iſay, his Maſters care was as commenda- 
ble as his own diligence. 
D. Sir, I have hcard that you got your Learning 


in as ſhort a ſpacc. 
P. It 
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P. It 'matters not much who it was: Thus 
much take from me, that it is very true, and my 
end in relating of it, is to let you ſee that learning 
of a Language, howeycr it may ſeem at firſt, as 
it doth, I perceive, to you a thing very laborious 
and difficult, yet with a little pains and time, 
rightly imployed, will be tound otherwiſe. And 
if from the firſt Rudiments ſuch a time will ſerve 
for ſome proportionable attainment of it. how 
much leſs will {ſerve {uch an one as you, that have 


| already thus far procceded in it ? 


D. Sir, your diſcourſe hath now delivered me 
from that diſcouraging apprchention , which I 
had of the difficulty and tediouſneſs of the buſt- 
neſs : So that now I can reſolve tofſettle toit as a 
thing facile 3 only I ſhall delire you to give me 
leave toask you another queſtion or two, which 
I ſuppoſe will not be altogether impertinent. 

P. You cannot pleaſe me better, than to ask 


Ime'queltions in whatſoever may concern your 


town improvement, arid theretore ask freely, both 
now and at other times, whatſoever you defire 


ſatisfaction in. 
D. Sir, I ſuppoſe this Note-book which you 
would haye me make for my Idiotiſmes, will be 
ut a kind of Phraſe-book ; now ſccing there js 
reat variety of theſe Printed, and to my hand, 
whether would not one of them ſerve me as 
prell? 
P. By no means, and that for marry Reaſons. 


: 


Firſt 
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Firſt, Becauſe though there be many kinds of 
them, yet none are made in that manner which 
I aſcribe moſt advantagious, becauſe they do not 
give the particular ignihcation of every Phraſe 
by it (elf, nor ſet down the difference of Idiotiſms, 
which is chiefly to be obſerved, but only put 
down own Sentence or Conception in general, 
and reduce many Phraſes to it, as toan head or; 
common place which have any afhnity with) 
it. | 

Secondly, Bccauſe many times they confound! 
Idiotiſmes with Elegancies, or expreſſions of! 
fancies, which if they be not diſtinguiſhed, you: 
ſhall never find any end of your labour : For Idio-? 
tiſmes, though they be not few in number which) 
belong toa Language, yet is the number of them 
certain and dchnite. But expreſſions of fancy 
(as I have told you already) are intinite, and eve- 
ry where various and different, according to thei 
genius and fancy of the Author. 1 

D. How may I know an {diotiſme from an ex 
preſſion of tancy ? | 

P. Ask me by and by and I ſhall tell you. { 

Thirdly, My third Reaſon againſt your com4, 
mon Phrate-book, is, becauſe they only gathet 
ſuch Idiotiſmes as conſiſt in whole clauſes og} 
ſentences, negleding thoſe which confiſt in fingld, 
words, avd {mall particulars, as Adverbs, Cond; 
junctions, Przpolitions, &c. which are not leſs} 
if not more to be regarded, as you will find by] 
diligent obſervation, as I (hall ſhew in thoſe larggy 
examplcs which I promiſed you. Fourths 
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nds off Fourthly, My laſt Reaſon is, becauſe they are 
which} gathered to your hand already ; for the main ad- 
do not} vantage which you reap by this exerciſe, confilts 
Phraſeſ more in the gathering of them, than in having 
otiſms,{ them already gathered 3 becauſe this by little 
ly put} and little imprints them in your mind, and the 
eneral,} frequent meeting with the ſame Phraſe or Idio- 
head ory tiſme in your reading, and comparing it with 0- 
y with} thers which are allyed to it, fixeth them fo in 
| your memory, as to have them ready at hand up- 
nfound? on occaſion, which you ſhall never have by a 
ions Off Printed Phraſe-book, though you ſhould get it 
d, you} without book. Theſe are my Reaſons why I 
or Idio-J account them inſufficient. Betore I go any fur- 
r which) ther, I ſhall ſatiche your demands concerning 
of them? the difference betwixt an Idiotiſme and an ex- 
of fancy} preſſion of fancy. 
nd eve# D. That indced I would willingly know, 
gto thei P. The difference in ſhort is no more but this, 
as | have in a manner told you before, An Idio- 
nan ex4 tiſme is generally uſed of every one in plain and 
} familiar fpecch:An expreſhon(for ſo I (hall hence- 
us ! forth call it, to diſtinguiſh it from an Idiotiſme) 
ur com4every man hath, or may have peculiar to himſelf, 
y gathell As for example: In Engliſh, it T ſhould ſay thus, 
aules Og] have not received a Letter from you this twelve 
in ting|& month 3 this were an Idiotiſme, becauſe a com» 
zs, ConJmon and uſual Phraſe which every man in fami- 
not leſSliar ſpeech uſeth upon the ſame occafion: But if 
find byI ſhould ſay, The Sun hath once compleated his 
ofc largfycarly Circuit ſince you grac'd me with a Lettes 
Fourths from 
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from you 3 this were an expreſſion 3 becauſe any 
man may form thelike according to his own fan- 
cy : As another might have (aid in the ſame 
ſence, The Sun hath made his annual progreſs 
through all his Czleftial Houſes, fince I broke up 
the Seal of one of your Letters. Another thus : 
T* *athrun through all the lines in the Zo- 
0, tic fawone from you. Another thus, 
x 45 now the ſecond Augruft fince I ſaw your 
hand at a Letter. Another thus : You write 
|.ctters to meas men do Almanacks, once a year z 
and ſoa thouſand ways, according as every mans 
fancy leads him. I ſuppoſe I ns not ſhew you 
the ſame over again in Latine: you will cafily un- 
derftand from what I have already ſaid, that 
whether in Engliſh or Latinez or what Language 
ſoever, the true and only difference betwixt 
an Idiotiſme and expreſſion is that the one is 
common and familiar in all mens mouths upon 
ſuch a ſubje&, and the other uſcd but of one, or 
at l-att borrowed of him by ſome few others; as 
we {ce men will many times make uſe again and 
again, of an exprethon which they like, having 
had it from the mouth of another, or met with it 
in ſome Book. And fo eſſential is the difference 
which TI have already laid down, that if any ex- 
preſſion of fancy come to be vulgarly uled , it 
ceaſeth to be an expreſſion, and becomes an Idio- 
tiſme, as were caſie to ſhew by examples in our 
own Language. Our common form of ſpeech 
aſed to be: Sir, I ſhall make bold to come and 
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ſee you by and by. After,ſome made ufe of this,as 
a more elegant and civil expreſſion : Sir, I ſhall 
take the boldneſs to wait upon you ; which is 
now grown as common as the other, and there- 
fore is no longer an Exprethon, but an Idiotiſm. 
Weuſed to lay, I do verily believe ſuch a thing 3 
then came in theſe and the like expreſſions; I 
verily perſwade my ſclt; I am very contident 5 
or, I doaflumemy {clt of ſuch and ſuch a thing, 
and the like z which, however at firſt when they 
were new, they were Expreſhons, yet being 
now grown common and tamiliar, they pals for 
Idiotilms. Nay, it is very probable that moſt of 
our common Expreſſions ayd Phraſes, which arc 
now molt common and vulgar, were quaint ard 
new Exprethons,and made Idiotiſms by common 
uſe, in which conditions they (hall continue, till 
other new ones come in their places, and uſurp 
their rooms, which I conccive to be the chick, it 
not the only cauſe of that vicitiude and change 
which Languages are obnoxious unto. a5 71! as 
other things : For whilſt wc aaturally grow wea- 
ry of old things, and delight in novelties, it 
comes to paſs that old words and Phraſes give 
place to new ones3 and perhaps old Antiquated 
ones, after ſome Ages, like old faſhions , come 
into requeſt again, as Horace tells us 

Multa rexaſcentut, que jam cecidere, cadentque 
Due nune ſunt in honore vocabula fi volet uſus, 

Quem penes arbitrium eſt & jus & norma loquendi, 
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D. This being then the difference (as you have 
ſhown me) betwixt an Expreſſion and an Idio- 
tiſm, I ſuppoſe that 'it will be conſequent to ſay, 
that whenſoever a man will ſpeak or write a fami- 
liar ordinary ffyle,he muft uſe Idiotiſms,which are 
common Expreſſions ; and when he would ſpeak 
or write a ftyle more raiſed or quaint, he muſt 
uſe Expreſſions, 7. e. fuch forms ot ſpeech that are 
not made vile & cheap,as it were,by commun Uſe, 

P. Very right; and as we laugh at him, who 
in any thing that requires Elegancy, as (in ſet 
ſpeech, or the like) uſeth common homely ex- 
preſſions, letting his ſtyle (as we fay) creep upon 
the ground. Soon the contrary, he is as ridicu- 
lous that in common and ordinary talk affects 

rong lines and bombaſt phraſes (as we call them) 
hich perhaps would ht well in another place. 

\D. To return again to my queſtion concerning 
Phraſe-books, it ſeems Sir, that you do not al- 
low any one of thoſe Printed ones, but only fuch 
as arc of my gathering. 

P. There is one notwithſtandſhg which may 
be made ſome Uſe of, and that is Eraſmus de copia 
rerborum,who according, to his extraordinary per- 
feftion in that Language, hath bricfly gathered 
together in that little Book, under a certain num- 
ber of pertinent heads, moſt of the confiderable 
Idiotiſms of that Language 3 and the way to be- 
neht by that Book, would be now and then to 
ſpend an hour or two in turning them into Eng- 
li, and tranſcribing them into the Note-boo 
aftc 
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after the ſamegnanner which I preſcsibed you for 
the readiog of your Authors. 
D. Is there no other Book gf that nature, that 
can be made uſe of? 
P. There is one more, but not altogether of 
that nature, which I muſt nceds commend to 


you, 

D. What is that I pray Sir ? 

P. Lamrentins Valla deelegantiis, which I would 
adviſe you by all means to joyn with the reading 
of the preſcribed Authors, for he hath in a great 
part done to your hand what you read theſe Au- 
thors for, gaving gathered a great part of theſe 
Idiotiſms and proprieties together. 

D. How Sir? hath he gathered them better 
than Eraſmus ? 

P, He goes ina way plain different from him 3 
Eraſmus only, or chiefly gathers Phraſes and Sen- 
tences, but Valla hath taken the moſt pains in 
ſhewing the true and proper lignification of par- 
ticular words, and the right Ule of thoſe particu- 
lars which I ſpoke of before; and indeed, in 
theſe things as much as any, confilts the Idiom 
of a Language. 

D. Pray Sir, what will be the beſt way to read 
his Book with advantage ? 

P. Why having read over a Chapter, which 
commonly is very (hort, and treats but of one 
word or Idiotiſm, contra the ſubſtance of it as 
briefly as you can, and ſo write it down in your 


Paper-book. 
D. Muſt . 
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D. Muſt I write it down in Latine or in 
Engliſh ? | 

P. Only the Phraſe or Word it (elf in Latine, 
but all the Explication of it, as much as needs; 
in Engliſh, Takefor an example if you will, the 
particular Idiom of the Verb Committo, which 
beſides its ordinary ſignihication,it often hath, and 
is then followed with (zt), and ſometimes with 
DBramobrem: When it hath #t after it, I perceive 
by his example, it ſignihes the ſame. in this Idi- 
otiſm that we exprets by this Engliſh Phraſe. 
Be ſure you do. not ſuch or ſuch a thing 3 and 
when it hath ©uamobrem, the ſame that this, I 
will be ſure never to give any occation why I 
ſhould not eo ſo, or ſo; which you may ſet down 
in ſhort in your Paper-book thus, 


Lib.3. Cap.56. Committo with ut, or Quamobrem. 


Non committam ut mihi dicendwm ſit non putaram,; 
I will be ſure never to be put to ſay, Non putaram. 
Nibil committam guamobrem non ed veniam; I will 
be ſure never to give any occaſion why T ſhould 
not come there, or which may hinder me from 
coming, there : And thus haye you a brief ſum of 
the Chapter, and may in the ſame manner con- 
tract the reli according tv your own fancy, ſome 
ove way,angl fume another; but of thisT ſhall alſo 
give a larger example apart; for I would have 
you read thele Books of Yalla very diligently, be- 
caule they will ſave you a great deal of labour in 
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colleing at random 4, and indeed Books of that 
nature are the chief helps for getting of Lan- 
pages. And I thall adviſe you, that what 

nguage foever you learn, and deſire to be ex- 
aCt in, that you will get ſuch a one of that Lan- 
guage, if it-be to be had. In Latine you have 
this ; In Greek you have Vigerus, his Idiotiſms : In 
Halian, French, and Spaniſh, you have them 
more plentifully. But ſo much for this I have 
now, [ ſuppoſe, ſatisfied you concerning Phraſe- 
books; what other queſtion would you ask 
rhe ? 

D. When you firſt mentioned Valla de eltgan- 
tis, I was in hope you were going, to ſpeak ſome- 
thing concerning the manner of attaining elegant 
Latine, which before I deſired to know of you 3 
bue ſeeing his Book gives you not occaſion to 
ſpeak of it, I make bold to put you in mind of it 
again, as you then willed me. 

P. You dehre to know how one may write or 
ſpeak quaint clegant Latine. | 

D. 1S r, firſt whether it may be learn'd or rio? 
and then how? for you ſcem'd betore to inti- 
mate that it cannot, or ought not to be learn'd. 

P. There is a great deal of difference betwixt 
learning this and the other xlain familiar Latine, 
which 1s as it were the ground-work- in a Lag» 
guage, and mult only be learn'd out of Books, 
becau(o there only you can have thoſe Idiotiſms 
which are proper to every ſubjeRt and occaſion, 


in 
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in a familiar diſcourſe without the cenſure of afe- 
tcation. 

D. I have obſcrved already that it is ſo; but 
pray Sir, what may be the reaſon ot it ? 

P. Becauſe-expretſions of fancy, being not in 
ordinary way of dclivery, but ſuch as ſcorn the 
common road, and beaten path. of Language, 
railing themſclves aloft as it were, and foring a- 
bove the pitch of ordinary parts and wits, he 
that uſeth them, will always make ſhew of oſten- 
tation of Parts, Wit, or Language above other 
mcnz which kind ot oftcntation in words; is 
called aftctation. Now on the other fide, in a 
{er Speech or Verſcs, or Books, it is both ſup- 
poſed and expeted that a man ſhould take pains 
to expreſs himſelf above the ordinary rate of vul- 
gar words and phraſcs; and therefore in ſuch 
calcs there is no fear to be cen{ur'd tor affeation, 
if it be done with diſcretion, and the ftile ſuited 
to the matter in hand : You ſce then the neceſhty 
of knowing all thcle vulgar forms of ſpeech ,; 
which I call Idiotifms : In this regard among{t 
the re(t, that you may {peak without affectation, 
which: (as I told you before) you have no other 
way to judge of fo well, as by your own Language, 
whcercin you arc belt acquainted, and therefore 
whea a man {peaks with affcctation and when 
not, becauſe you do know when he uſeth Idio- 
t:ims, and when not, which in Latize, or any 0»: 
ther Language whith you arenot. yet very well 
£X<Ic-5:d and tamiliaz in, youcannot be {0 (enflible 
y #4 : of, 
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of, not, knowing ſo exa&ly , for want of uſe 
what Phraſes are Idiotiſms, and what are ex- 
preſſions : But + hen by diligent and frequent 
obſcrvation of your Authors you can diſtinguiſh 
them, you will be as ſentible of the affeQtation in 
Latine, as you are of it in Engliſh ; which you 
tnay alſo apply to the diſtinguithing of propriety 
of ſpeech in a Language, which many are noc 
ſenſible of in Latine, vr any other forreign Lan- 
guage for want of uſe and familiarity of it, to 
know what is. proper, and what improper : But 
to one that is exerciſed in a Language as he 
ought to be, {uch impropriety of ſpeech is a3 {en- 
Gible, as it is to you in your own Language. As 
for example, Look how ſtrange aud uncouth it is 
it Engliſh, to lay Be fafe friend, inſtead of ſaying 
How do you Sirz or toſay You come moſt wilhed 
for, iuſicad of ſaying. You are very welcome 3 or 
to fay, I donot hear it being merry, inltead of 
ſaying, Iam ſorry to hear it: ſo uncoath it is in 
any other Language, to thoſe that are w.Ill 
exerciſed in it, to uſe any phraſe or manner of 
fpcech which is not uſually reccived. Now to 
return from the digreflion to our purpoſe, that 
Idiotiſms are only to be learned out of books in 
Latine, becauſe it being not now vulgarly fpo- 
ken.as ttiolt other Languages are 3 you have none 
other way to know what an Idiotiſm is, and 
what not. Bur for a quaint ſtile, and elegant 
Latine, the learning whereof you defire to be in- 
fermed in, though it may be,and alwaysis much 
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helped by books, yet doth it more depend on a 
mans peculiar fancy and genius. 

D. Sir, I would defire you, if you pleaſe, firſt 
to ſhew me how it depends upon a mans fancy 
and genius; and then how it may be helpedby 
readivg, 

P. I ſhall for the firft then : You muſt know 
that all clegancy of ſpeech, and quaintneſs of 
phraſe, eſpecially in reſpe of the ſignification of 
words, howſoever it is very large, and in ſome 
manner inhnite; as we may perceive by that in- 
finite variety of exprcſſhon of the ſame thing 
which we find in Orators and Poets ; none of 
them ever uſing (or at leaſt frequently) the ſame 
expreſſion which either chemſeIves or others have 
had before 5, yet is there notone expreſſion in all 
this large variety of Language and clegancy 
which is not deduced to one of the four Tropes 
uſually taught in Rhetorick, Metanymia, Ironid, 
Metaphora,Synedoche,as you will eafily perceive by 
a little obſervation. Now you know that theſe 
Tropes, howſoever they be taught by Art, which 
in this as in other things, may be helpful to na- 
rare: Yet we do find by common experience, 
that he that is not naturally inclin'd by his own 
genius to make uſe of thoſe Tropes in his ex- 
preſſion, will never be brought by Art to any 
conſiderable perfection in it : We ſee in com- 
mon Engliſh ſome naturally .cxpreſs themſelves 
by Similitudes and Metaphors , which they ne- 


ver ſtudied for 5 others likewiſe. by contraries or 
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Tronies, and ſo of the reſt as their peculiar fancy 


| leads them. And he that can properly once ex- 


preſs himſelt in plain Phraſe, will cafily as he 
hath a mind, raiſe himſclf to a figurative ex- 
preſſion. As for example : He that can ſay ſuch 
an one hath a great cpinion of himſelf, can (if 
he have a mind to expreſs himſclt better ) fay 
one is {woln or puft up with ſelf-concceit. He 
that can ſay ſuch an one deſires and ſecks after 
honour, can ſay (if he have a mind) ſuch an 
one hunts or pants after honour or by an lronie, 
ſuch an one cares not at all for honour ; or by a 
Metonymy, ſuch an one deſires to be cring'd to, 
or ſtood bare to by others 3 and fo in any other. 
For any one that once knows the true and proper 
fignification of words, can cafily make uſe of 
them for any tropical and figurative expreſſion. j 

D. This, Sir, I now fully conceive, viz. how 
this elegancy of ſpeech depends upon the fancy : 
I defire now that you will ſhew me what uſe may 
be made of books to this purpoſe, which was the 
ſecond thing, 

P, In attaining to elegancy of ſpeech, you are 
not to make the ſame, nor ſo much uſe of books 
to this purpoſe as ſome ignorantly do, who will 
not uſe any form of ſpecch or expreſſion but 
what they find in ſome Latine Authors; ſo that 
their Latine isnothing clſc but a cento, or a patcht 
compoſition, piec'd together out of ſeveral books : 
But fuch as thoſe know not the difference be- 
tween an Idiotiſm and an expreſſion, The tilt 
D 3 whecreot 
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whereof are indeed to be had ont of books, the o- 
ther from the fancy : There are again others,wha 
though they do not tye themſelves fo ſtriftly to 
the exprethon of their books, yet are they ſo de- 
ſirous to bring out of themſclves what they 
can, that many times they bring in things very 
incongruouſly and improperly, which either ex- 
{more or leſs than the matter requires; or at 
leaſt break that integrity and 'evenneſs which 
ought to be in a ſtile. A third and laſt ſort there 
" are of others, who becauſe they have ſome con- 
faſed notion that elegancy of ſpeech confifts, as 
indeed it doth, in having ſomething extraordi- 
nary, or above the vulgar phraſe, and know nat 
in the mean time how to come by it z ſeek out 
all the uncouth words that they can find in Plau- 
. tis, or Apulens, or the like books, and think 
themſelves more elegant than Tally, if they can 
but beſprinkle their ſpeech thick enough withſuch 
as theſe + but theſe are rather to he accounted 
Antiquaries than Linguiſts; and for the love of 
old things (as Eraſmus (aith) deſerve to live up- 
on nothing but rotten Eggs and ſtinking Beef, 
and wear old Shoes and torn Breeches. Hitherto 
1 have told you the abuſes that are commonly 
made of Books and Authors in gaining of Elo- 
quence 3 1 ſhall now ſhew you the true uſe that is 

to be made of thcm, and that is double. 

D. What 1s the brit ? 

P. The tirſtuſe that may be made of Orators 
ard Pocts for this purpoſe, is this : That the 
ED reading 
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reading of them raiſeth a mans fancy, and hath 4 
peculiar force to put itin a frame of expreſſing 
things out of the vulgar road. A mans brain 15 
of a ducible pliable nature , cafily moulded and 
conformed to what it is moſt converſant about: 
you ſhall frequently obſerve, that one man by 
keeping company: with another, will get the 
ſame garb and carriage, will talk like him, dif- 
courſe like him, expreſs himſelf after the ſame 
manner; all which he hath not got with in- 
duſtry, and ſet purpoſe of learning them, but e- 
ven inſenlibly and before he was aware, only by 
converſing with him. It is juſt ſo in reading of 
Authors, which if a man be converſant in, 
though without any intention of learning their 
expreſſion and file, yet he ſhall find himſelf in- 
ſenkibly at laſt wrought to it, and ifimmediately 
after the reading ot. them he come to write or 
ſpeak any thing; he ſhall tind he will write and 
{peak like them, which is not unknown to thoſe 
that will undertake in a paper of Verſcs toimi- 
tate any of the old Poets, as Virgil, Ovid, Claudian, 
&c. as we fee Strada hath done moſt ſuccehvely 
in his Acedemical Prolufions, 

D. Would you have me to read them only, 
without any endeavour to imitate their phraſe, or 
obſerve their fiile, leaving that to come inſenlibly 
of it ſelf, as you ſay, | 

P, It would not be amiſs now and then to ob- 
ſerve a good expreſſion, which pleaſeth you more 
than the reſt, that you may rememberit, chough 

D 4 you 
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you do» not make any uſe of it in your own ex- | 
preſſion , but only lay it up in your fancy as the 
ſeed of other exprefſions to be moulded from it: _ 
And to this purpoſe it would not be amiſs now 
and then to get ſuch expreſſions and paſſages 
without book, or at leaſt frequently to read them 
over, becauſe this kind. of exerciſe doth by little 
and little work your brains to this kind of cx- 
preifion; fo that upon the like occaſion it will 
naturally run of it ſelf into the like. Now as 
once or twice doing a thing is not ſuffcient to 
produce an habit of ſuch a@tions, ſo doth not 
once or twice reading of an expreſſion »leave a 
ſufficient touch upon the fancy, to wind it up to 
the like exprcſhon upon the like 6ccafipns : But 
there muſt be a frequency and iteration ſufficient 
to work and mould the brain to ſuch a kind of - 
habit, So that when you light upon any Author, 
whoſe phraſe and manner of expreſſion pleaſeth 
you, and that yo defire to imitate him, I ſhall 
adviſc you to uſe none other means for the attain- 
ment of this imitation , byt only frequently in 
reading of him, and here and there getting ſome- 
thing which you like beſt, without-bookz of 
which getting without-book T ſhall tell you more 
by and by. 

D. Would you not adviſe. me rather to take a 
book upon the recommendation of ſome good 
Scholar, than of mine own choice ? 

P. To take one upon another mans commen- 
dation perhaps would not be amiſs; but yet 

| there 
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there is ſuch variety in mens fancies in this parti» 
cular, that a book may be comrhended toyouy, . 


- and by a judicious Scholar too, which will nevexs 
* (uit with your genius , and conſequently your 


fancy will never be moulded to the genius of it 3 
or at leaſt, not with that ſucceſs which it would 
have been, had it been more ſuitable to your na- 
ture: And therefore I ſay, 1 ſhould rather of 
the two adviſe you to take one of your own . 
choice. 

D. Is there none that take any other courſe 
in reading. of Authors, for gaining their (tiles ? . 

P. I would not have you to ſuſpect this way, 
for I can approve it by mine own experience to 
be very ſucceſsful. There arc indeed fome who 
would have you to gather out the chief cx- 
prefſions 3 firſt turning the matter into a plain 
(tile, and then obſerve how they have' raiſed 
themſelves above the vulgar. But I conceive 


this way both more totiſome and fedious, and 


* leſs effectual, as not conducing ſo much to the 


produging of that habit, and readineſs in. the 
tancy, which is ſo neceſſary to a Language. 

D. What js the ſecond uſe that may be made 
of reading of Authors, for the attainment of ele» 
gancy in expreſhon ? 

P, The ſecond is more large, extending to 
what book ſoever you read, whereas the firlt is 
only of ſome one, at lealt of few particularly, to 
which you tie your (elf tor imitation : And this it 
is, Though I would have you principally to _ 

; pen 
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pers apon your owh fancy for expreſſion, and -on- 
ly be beholden to your Authors for the habit and 
Jeayinels in exercifing them. Yet becauſe in all 
Authors of any worth, you ever and anon ſhall 
find ſome expreſſions and ſayings remarkable for 
Wit and elegancy above the reſt; and ſuch as ordi- 
narily a mans own fancy will not furniſh him 
withal; ſuch as theſe I would have you write out, 
and commit to memory, not only for the aſe a- 
foreſaid, but alſo that you may have ready to in - 
ſert, either in ſpeech or writing upon occaſion; 
for ſuch it is lawful and warrantable to make uſe 
of, though they be not our own. And if the Au- 
thor be one in eſteem and Claſſical, it's better 'to 
name him than not, with this or the like form : 
As ſuch an oneſaith, or As ſuch an one expreſſeth 
it. But yet that with this proviſo, that ſuch raiings 
and” expreſſions be not already grown too com- 
mon and familiar in every mans mouth : for if 


_ they be, it is not good to uſe them, unleſs you in- 


vert and vary them by ſome Paronomacy, Amphi. 


boly, or the like; as if inſtead of O bone vir cnraſti 
obe, you {hould ſay, O bone wir juraſti probe ;, in« 
cad of vir ſapit qui pauca loquitur, you ſhould ſay, 
vir loquitur qui pan:a ſapit : Inſtead of ne quid nj- 
mis, ne quid minis. Or as if in an abufive way you 
ſhould ſay, you knew ſuch a one to be ſucha mans 
Son, becauſc he is like himz making uſe of that 
Ih Virgil, Sic canibus- catzlos ſimiles , matribus 
hedos noram. Orlaftly, as if in reproof of a deboift 
and idle Philoſopher, you ſhould apply that Greek 
Pro- 
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Proverbial ſentence, MisG 5oquoid tor tu tavrd 
5055, And this is the ſecond uſe you are to make of 
reading of Authors 3 and all I ſhall ſay for the pre- 
ſent of them , unleſs there be any thing elſe which 
you deſire to be ſatished in, 

D.' Sir, if you conceive theſe rules and diretions 
ſufficient for the attainment of good Latine, I de= 
lire no more, 

P. Only one thing or two I muſt put you in mind 
of, for a right uſe of the Collefions, and ſo] hall 
leave you for the preſent. Firſt then, you mult not 
think that the bare gathering of the Idiotiſms is 
ſufficient, but you mult have ſome (et times to lopk 
over them {o often, and ſo frequently, that in a 
manner you have them without book, For taks 
this for a certain and neceſſary rule, that though a 
man know never ſo many Phraſes and Idiotiſms, 
and have them in ſome meaſure without book, yet 
he ſhall never be able to make uſe of them or any 
thing elſe in diſcourſe, till by uſe he render them {9 
familiar not only to his memory, but fancy alſo, 
that they come in of themſelves, without thinking 
of them, or ſtudying for them, which uſe and fre- 
quent repetition of them will eaſily and inſenfibly 
bring you to. But on the contrary, without this 
readineſs and habit thus gotten, whole Volums of 
Phraſes and Colleions lying by you, not only in 
your books, as all acknowledge, but even in your 
memory alſo, 'which few conſider, will be as uſcle(s 
to you as Leſſons and Inſtruments of Muſick are to 
one that hath not the habit to play or ſing z and 
howſocver the frequent meeting with the ſame 

Phraſes 
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Phraſes in the colle&ing of them,did bring this rea« 
dineſs in ſome, which indced for the preſent are 
only uſeful for you , yet there (till remains much 
behind among them to be compleated* by frequent 
reviews and relations, 

In the ſecond place I uſt put you in mind of 
frequent Exerciſes, and making and writing of 
Latine, which indeed is the very life of all your la» 
bours, viz. whilſt you are learning the Idiom. E- 
piſtles, Dialogues, Relations, Stories, and thelike, 
into which ſtile to bring as many as you can of your 
collected Idiotiſms; for that will make you both 
pcrfed in the uſe of ſuch as you have, and let you 
ſee where you are defe&ive, which will make you 
more careful in the obſerving of thoſe which you 
want, and the finding of them more delightful. 

Laſtly, know that beſides your colleRions, it will 
much conduce to the attainment of the Idiom of 
Latine, or any other Language, to make choice of 
ſome convenient Author to get without book, as I 
preſcribed you before for expreſſion, where I left 
you to your own choice; for the reaſons there al- 
ledged. But here I ſhall tye you to ſome part of ſome 
of your Authors, preſcribed for the Idiom: as for ex- 
ample, one of Terence his Comedies 3 two or three 
of Eraſmus his Colloquies, or a proportionable nium- 
ber of Tully's Epiſtles 3 and that which you ſo get 
without-book, need not have colle&ions made out 
of it 3 cnly it will be expedient, that at the firſt 
reading it over, as yougo along, you turn it intoas 
proper Engliſh as you can : This committing it to 
memory, or rather frequent reading it over, to come 
init 
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mit it to memory, doth as it were naturalize the 


" Idiom to you, and ſo work and mould your fancy to 


it, and it will bring it to that familiarity and readi» 
neſs,which is very neceſſary for Language, as 1have 
told you already: And becauſe I would not have 
you difcouraged with the pains, of getting without 


| book, Ido not require that you ſhould take that te- 


dious and weariſome way of committing it to me» 
mory, that School-boys do 3 but only tye your ſelf 
to read it over once or twice a day, till you tind that 
you can readily, without help of memory, as it were 
only by a kind of natural rume of the fancy, repeat 
aclauſe'or ſentence to the end of it, which will be e- 
nough for your purpoſe.Neither is it at all neceſſary, 
but ratherprejudicial to repeat a whole page,or three 
or four, or qpholc treatiſe from end to end by a 
continued recitation, which” only rather burdens 
and dulls the'memory, than helps the fancy to any 
readineſs of expreſſion.” That you may more fully 
conceive my meaning herein, you mult know the 
habit of a Language,or readineſs of mans expreſſing 
himſelf, is like that habit which a Muſician gets in 
his fingers,being ſuch as depend very little upon the 
memory, but rather upon the fancy, or indeed the 
nerves or motive faculty of the {6u], wherein the 
habit rehdes. For there are many which can re+ 
member a whole leſſon perhaps upoii the Lute, 
knowing both what notes and ſtroaks (ucceed one 
another, and how every one of them is to be ſtopt 
and ſtrucken, and yet for want of practice, orpather 
that habit and ready faculty which is got by praQice 
cannot play that tune yery well, perhaps not at all; 
or Whereas 
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wheteas another which hath the exetciſe and ha- 


bit, who perhaps if you put him to his memory bes" 


fore hand, cannot tell two notes together how they 
are ſiruck, will notwithſtanding play the whole 
tune ſo readily and exaQly, that he can ſcarce play 
otherwiſe if he would 3 only becauſe he hath got 


the habit or readineſs in his joynts and nerves, which | 
by.that alone run (asit were of themſelves) withs 


out any dirc&ion from the memory 3 fo it is, I-ſay, 
in learning a Language. Many, will ſpeak yery 
eloquently. and properly upon ſuch a ſubje& , who 

rhaps cannot repeat you two Phraſes out of any 
ar and Author. The reaſon is, by uſe and ex- 
erciſe they have got that habit, which where its, 
will bring intheſc Phraſes of themſclves, as it were 
when we think not of them; as it is eahe to obſerve 
in the ſpeaking of our own Language, where we 
uſc a. thouſand ſeveral expreſſions, readily without 
any ſtay, which if we conſult our memory for, we 
are to ſeck, as you will find ſufficiently by experi- 
ence, when you come in the Colle&tions to Englilh 
your Latine Idiotiſms, as I direed you, where you 
ſhall find your felt at a loſs many times for an Eng» 
lith Phraſe which it you had been in diſcourſe up» 
on that ſubject, you wonld never have ſtuck at, 
The ſum of all is the ſeeing, it is not the memory, 
though never ſo good,” which is ſufficient for the 
perfection of a Language, though that be very ne- 
ccflary too at the till f<ginniog, but there mult be 
this habit or readineſs alfo in the faculty of Lan- 
guage 3 it is {o clear, that the attainment hereof, as 
altother habics, mult depend mauch upon frequent 

* . exerciſe, 
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k, which is more ealie, and more effectual. 


cient without all collections. 

P. No by no means, becauſe it is not ſo exaRt 
x the gaining of the Idiotiſm. You will leaverna« 
y things unobſerved in reading, and getting with- 
out book, which you will not in colle&ing s and 
beſides, it will be neceſſary to colle&t out of more 
books than you can poſſibly get without book , 
though after this cafie manner; yet it is alſo true 
the-more you get without book, the leſs you need 
colleQ. 

And now I ſuppoſe I have: ſatisfied your ickres; 
and furniſhed you with all neceſſary rules for makin 
you a good Latiniſt : And not only fo, but further 
alſo theſe ſame rules will dire& you in ſome ſuthci- 
ent manner how to ſet your (elt about learning any 
other Language. I was deſirous to take ſome op- 
portunity tor this very purpole, which now in ſome 
meaſure I have fulfilled. and am glad this hath been 
offered, hoping you will make good uſe of it, for the 
attainment of this accompliſhment ſo neceſſary tor 
a Scholar without it 3 though it cannot be deemed 
but our Engliſh are very detetive in this particular, 
witneſs the few books written in Latine, in compa=- 
riſon of what other Nations have; witnels the ge- 
neral defect of our Nation in ſpeaking of Latine, 
where not one among forty, even-.in our Univerli= 
ties, is able to entertain a Foreigner in that Lan- 
guage, which is fo known a thing, tliat it is taken 


} excrciſe, which is the reaſon that. T commend to- 
fou above all things, this way for getting without 


D. Me-thinksSir , this way aloge might be ſufh» 
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